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name, as were balms and unguents. It was during these same
thirty years after Paracelsus' death that the Faustus saga took
shape. In the imagination of the populace, the lives of
Trithemius, Agrippa, Paracelsus, and Faustus somehow merged.
When the poets finally seized upon the fascinating subject, the
fusion was complete. The first German Book of Dr. Faustus was
printed in 1587. A play on which it was based gained a foothold
in England, and British actors' companies brought it back to
the Continent. For a time it was a standby in puppet repertoires,
later to be returned to the stage by some of the greatest
dramatic poets.
Time and again, however, a poet of the Faustus epic would
go back to the Paracelsian sources. This is particularly true of
Goethe. Robert Browning, on the other hand, dramatized the
life of Paracelsus without mentioning Faustus; nevertheless, his
theme is Faustian. Even Ben Jonson, Shakespeare's friend, who
exploited an episode of Paracelsus' life for slapstick comedy,
well knew the problem of the magus in a Christian world, as the
motto of this chapter shows.
Faustus is the symbol of man's desire for access to the infinite.
We speak of modern man's "Faustian drive," his insatiable
thirst to know, his unconquerable faith in the powers of his
mind, his resolve to use the uncanny as well as the admissible
forces of nature. For centuries his aim has been salvation
through knowledge, to become like the gods through his own
efforts.
The recent emergence of that new species, the scientist-
manager and specialist-scientist, somehow obscures this older
scientist-philosopher type. When Paracelsus prescribed a medi-
cine, he applied "the 'whole 'world 'with all its virtues"; when
Faustus wants to "know," his object is not knowledge of every-
thing but insight into the whole. Those who are obsessed with